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seller, even when he surpasses himself in impudence and vul-
garity. This association is3 on social grounds, very strange
indeed, and ic can only be explained by 2 common hostility to
Kleon, We must beware, however, of too hastily drawing con-
clusions about actual conditions It is to be noticed, too, that
this play, the fiercest attack ever launched in public against a
leading statesman, came out in the spring of 424 (and won the
first prize). It was therefore written not long after Kleon's
policy had been justified by his brilliant success at Pylos.
Finally, in this play the poet remains faithful to the ideal of
the Acharmans The last scene of the Kmghts, a scene of serene
gaiety, reaches its climax when Demos, always described as a
townsman, receives from the hands of Agorakntos the peace-
treaty, in the form of a beautiful maiden with whom Demos
can now retire *to the country'.
If we regard, as we are certainly entitled to do, the last part
of the play as definitely bringing out its inner meaning, then
what Aristophanes desired above all was to put an end to the
corruption of political methods. The methods in question are
those ascribed to Kleon, and even more strongly, to the
sausage-seller in the earlier scenes. This implies that they were
used by men who belonged to the middle and lower classes of
the townsfolk Opposed to them we find the aristocratic chorus,
and the spirit of pre-Penclean Athens which is conjured up in
the final scenes. However, apart from a few perfunctory allu-
sions, mainly in the Paphlagoman's boasts about Pylos, the poet
does not mention the war in which Athens was then engaged,
a war in which the prospects of the Athenians seemed good
enough to justify in some measure Kleon's brutal and bellicose
policy Once more we see comedy emancipating itself from
the general patriotic attitude, though apparently there are in-
consistencies. In the revived Athens the people will vote
money for ships rather than for fees, the threat of cutting off
the imports of corn will fail to have any effect, the oarsmen's
pay will be guaranteed, the corrupt intrigues to avoid active
service will be stopped, all this means a strengthening of the
external power of Athens, The real aim of Aristophanes is
always to fight corruption, not to hamper Athenian might.
The corruption, however, which is, so it seems, a feature of
all long wars and not especially associated with any particular
political system, is the result of unrestrained egotism in econo-